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logical Expedition. He spent the summer of 1890 in Zufti, and that of 
1 89 1 among the Mokis, where he was initiated into the Order of the Ante- 
lope and made a member of the tribe. Returning to Lewiston in the au- 
tumn, he made a collection of the folk-lore of Union County, which has 
appeared in this Journal. 

In the fall of 1890, Mr. Owens went to Harvard as the first student in 
the Department of American Anthropology, and in 1891 received a fellow- 
ship in connection with the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology, 
established by Mrs. Hemenway, of Boston. The Museum having obtained 
the right to investigate the ruins of Copan, Honduras, Central America, an 
expedition for that purpose was organized, of which Mr. Owens was made 
executive officer. He went to Madrid to assist in arranging the Hemen- 
way exhibit in American archaeology at the Universal Exposition in honor 
of Columbus, but in 1893 returned to take charge as director of a second 
Honduras expedition. Mr. Owens, who was equally distinguished by en- 
thusiasm and intelligence, was an investigator of the greatest promise, and 
his loss will be a subject of general regret amongst students of archaeology. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

BOOKS. 

The International Folk-Lore Congress, 1891. Papers and Trans- 
actions. Edited by Joseph Jacobs and Alfred Nutt, Chairman and 
Honorable Secretary of the Literary Committee. Published for the 
Organizing Committee by David Nutt, 270, 271, Strand, London, 1892. 
Pp. xxix, 472. 

This volume contains the Proceedings of the Second International Folk- 
Lore Congress, held in London, October 2-7, 1891. The papers here 
gathered will be found of general interest, and indeed to constitute a good 
introduction to the study. It is out of the question to give anything like 
an adequate notice in this place of a series of articles so extensive in their 
range. We can only briefly indicate the titles of some of the articles. 

The material is arranged under the four sections called " Folk-Tale," 
"Mythological," "Custom and Institution," and "General Theory and 
Classification." The Presidential Address of Andrew Lang was printed at 
the time, and is in Mr. Lang's best vein. Particularly to be remarked are 
his very true and beautiful observations on the manner in which primitive 
credulity and ignorance contribute to modern thought and poetry. 

The Chairman of the Folk-Lore Section, E. Sidney Hartland, in his 
address points out that whatever theory is adopted concerning the origins 
of folk-tales, these have in any case an anthropological value, as illustrating 
the history of manners and customs. 

Mr. E. Cosquin, the author of the best comparative discussion of tales, 
offers some remarks, in which he indicates the difference between the 
presence in folk-tales of separate incidents, and the combination of such 
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incidents into wholes. He justly remarks that the resemblances between 
European and Asiatic folk-tales are of the latter type, and that this circum- 
stance renders absurd the theory of independent origination, which stu- 
dents of the subject in England have been inclined to maintain. Mr. 
Jacobs, enforcing the same view, gives a list of incidents common to Euro- 
pean folk-tales ; the idea is an excellent one, and capable of expansion, the 
number of works included in the present index being small. Mr. Nutt, in 
remarks on "Problems of Heroic Legend," inclines to the pan-Aryan 
theory, but leaves the question open. 

In the department of Mythology, a learned paper by W. R. Paton, on 
" The Holy Names of the Eleusinian Priests," shows the manner in which 
modern folk-lore may be utilized in the discussion of classic usages. J. B. 
Crosbie discusses saliva superstitions, coming to the conclusion that their 
cause is to be sought in a life-giving power attributed to saliva, parallel to 
that ascribed to human blood. The material of Mr. Leland, on " Magic 
Formulas of the Romagna," which has lately appeared in a volume, and that 
of Miss Owen on Voodooism, which is about to be printed in book form, 
will receive independent notice. 

The section on Customs contains a very valuable and suggestive paper 
by M. Winternitz on " Indo-European Marriage Customs." The purpose of 
the writer is to point out the manner in which those customs can be distin- 
guished which are to be regarded as Aryan ; but the paper will be valued 
by those who have little faith in any such separation. C. L. Tupper con- 
tributes an article on " Indian Institutions and Feudalism," which brings 
modern observations in India to the solution of questions of European 
feudal history. F. Hindes Groome, in a most witty and entertaining paper, 
discusses " The Influence of Gypsies on the Superstitions of the English 
Folk." The conclusion that Gypsies, on their way through Europe, have 
taken up the superstitions of many countries, and acted as colporteurs of 
folk-lore, seems eminently sensible. 

In the last section, which is only a receptacle for various contributions, 
is especially to be remarked the interesting account given by H. Nevill of 
the great collections made by him in Ceylon, and which seem likely to form 
one of the most important additions to folk-lore material. Mr. Nevill 
enumerates, as divisions of this collection, nursery rhymes, proverbs, prose 
folk-tales, mythological Sinhalese ballads, songs of the Vaeddas, magic, 
Sinhalese demonology, and Buddhist folk-lore. The observations made by 
Mr. Nevill in regard to an arch or bower, erected by the Vaeddas for pur- 
poses of worship, are most interesting, and an addition to our knowledge of 
tree-worship. 

W. W. N. 

Blackfoot Lodge Tales. The Story of a Prairie People. By George 
Bird Grinnell. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1892. 8vo, pp. 
xv, 310. 

The Blackfeet, a "prairie people," as they are called, form the western 
outlying branch of the great Algonkian linguistic stock. For the determi- 
nation of the past history and affiliations of this great people, whose limits 



